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The New Learning’ 
VIERLING KeErSEy, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The analytical eye of all leadership in American secondary educa- 
tion is focused on California. The focus is directed to the determina- 
tion of values attained through the recent progress in the reorganization 
of secondary education in our commonwealth. 

At our San Jose meeting our first step was taken. Following this 
meeting, intelligent dissatisfaction has taken the place of apathy con- 
cerning our problems in secondary education. The consciousness of 
needed improvements in secondary education gripped us. This great 
area of secondary school service which in California we believe is for 
all, was thenceforth to be an area in which educational offering would 
sutt all. 

The spirit of this consciousness of needed improvement in second- 
ary education has been extraordinary as it has swept through our state. 
No area is known now wherein the driving motive of administration 
in the secondary field is not aroused anew. 

The second step forward for secondary education in this recent 
movement in our commonwealth took place when California secondary 
school principals agreed that the improvement of secondary education 
should be motivated and led by discussion and study within the ranks 
of the secondary school personnel in our state. This policy accepted 
the plan of experimental endeavor and direct committee organization 
for discussion and development of ways and means of improving the 
secondary school. 

Here in Pasadena, beginning today, we are undertaking the third 
step. This step implies analysis, selection, and approval of what has 
been thus far accomplished. Out of this will come acceptable sug- 
gestions which may be carried back from the experimental centers and 
from the committee study, to each individual institution in our state. 

The next step which is to be taken will involve the integration of 
the first three steps with the program of preparation of materials for 
the use of the individual teacher in the classroom with the individual 
student. 

All of these steps have involved the reorganization of secondary 
education within the profession. Of equal concern is the reaction of 
the general public toward the educational system. 

The people of California have accepted the idea that a 
education’’ is here and that as there has been improvement and 
advancement in every other phase of life so there has been improve- 


‘‘new 


1 Digest of address delivered to the 1936 Annual Conference of Secondary School 
Principals at Pasadena, April 2, 1936. 
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ment in the educational program which is made available for our 
public school children. Not all of our people understand completely 
the implications of the new education; failing to understand, they 
are at a loss to know how to support the new program. Continual 
interpretation is the price of continuing educational leadership in 
democratic secondary education. 

The people are becoming conscious of the fact that there is no 
complete education for anything these days and understand that one 
must keep on learning in order to stand still! This conviction is the 
basis for increasing services to the secondary school youth and for an 
ever expanding, increasing, and improving program of adult education. 

The people in the State of California now realize that every 
experience educates; that learning does not stop when the classroom 
bell rings. Only as life experiences outside the school and within the 
school coordinate, correlate, and mutually contribute to one another, 
will ultimate advantage for the child, for the community, and for 
democracy be attained. 

This present great surging, reaching of our people toward the 
attainment of social democracy motivates our educational planning as 
life outside the secondary school has never before motivated practices 
in the school. 

The nature of society, the place of education and the school in the 
improvement of that society, the characteristics of the learner as the 
future individual unit in democratic society, all give us background 
for certain factors which condition leadership in secondary education. 

All must be taught so as to profit by education during the span of 
years of secondary school life and contact. To the leader in second- 
ary education there is an assignment here which clearly indicates the 
need to develop a method of teaching, materials of teaching, scope and 
sequence of learnings, so that each child in a democratic society will 
profit by his organized in-school and out-of-school learning experiences 
as he finds his life giving him contacts with the varying levels of 
secondary education. 

Secondary school leaders must develop through a new or an 
improved paraphernalia of secondary education. Antiquated, obsolete, 
traditional, static systems of grading, grouping, promotion, fact learn- 
ing, subject emphasis, must be replaced by enriched, improved, and 
vitalized secondary school life for the pupil. 

The most effective type of educational control and leadership is 
always the most democratic control and leadership. In this sentiment 
is found another implication for democracy and leadership in educa- 
tion. It has to do with the acceptance of and the use of the present 
state of teaching and the present status of our teachers as our start- 
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ing points. We must begin where we are and see what we have 
attained in readiness for our beginnings. Let us not forget that 
present California secondary school teachers are the most highly 
trained of the secondary school teachers of any state. Let us remem- 
ber that more effective supervision and guidance in the improvement 
of secondary school teaching has been in process in California than 
in any other state. Let us not forget that the institutions of higher 
education have more liberally contributed of their findings for the 
improvement and enrichment of secondary school teaching than has 
occurred in any other state. Let us not forget that the present stand- 
ards of teacher training for secondary school teachers in our state 
are enviably high. There is occasion for hope, for optimism, for 
encouragement. The power of secondary school leadership in Cali- 
fornia is known and nationally recognized. Improvement must and 
will come from within. It is un-Californian to accept a superimposed 
plan for improved education. 

Future plans for secondary education will involve the schools in 
more satisfactory programs for the education of the community as a 
whole. No community is adequate which has a section of its popula- 
tion remaining in a state of denial of proper educational opportunity. 
There is only one antidote for half-baked schemes which through the 
simplification of propaganda now prevent safe, intelligent majority 
expression and that is proper secondary education, for the complete 
community as a whole. Today’s public mind is a maze of contra- 
dictions and contentions for selfish motives. Every man must be 
his own philosopher whether capable or not. Democratic, civilizing 
programs of adequate secondary school opportunity for the complete 
community offer the basis for safe and constructive progress in and 
for that community. So long as democracy is principally taken up 
with economic problems it will be superficial indeed in so far as a 
permanent democracy is concerned. Social, community, ethical, spirit- 
ual problems must be considered. Education is the proper approach 
to these problems. The truths of the inner life are proclaimed in 
various ways, religious or humanistic. As the view of life that pre- 
vails at any time or among any particular people will be found to be 
either predominantly humanistic or religious, so it will also be found 
that educational forms tend to vary accordingly, yet it is within the 
power of education to direct toward improving destinies. 

Closely related to the development of a new learning program are 
a number of important fiscal considerations: 

1. If secondary educational leadership is to maintain in its own 
hands the fiscal controls of secondary education, it is certain that the 
determination of the budget of educational offering must be accepted 
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as the basis for the determination of the financial budget for the 
support of the educational program. 

2. Recent tendencies in the finance of educational and govern- 
mental activities have tended to place in the hands of fiscal agents, 
bodies, and authorities, the control of the support for governmental 
and educational services. It should be maintained and attained by our 
profession that fiseal controls properly belong in the hands of the 
profession. 

3. Progress toward basic tax revision is being continuously urged 
and in some respects made. Complete basic tax revision cannot be 
attained until it is determined what shall be the nature and the 
amount of public service which organized society, in the name of gov- 
ernment, is willing to tax itself to support. 

4. The usurpation of new and-anticipated tax sources now pre- 
eedes any possible expansion of public expenditure. New revenue 
sources are usurped for past indebtednesses. Any expansion in educa- 
tional offerings must recognize this situation. 

5. The equalization of the burden of support of education now pre- 
cedes in its consideration the need for the equalization of educational 
opportunity. 

6. Recent moves which have tended to reduce local initiative in 
connection with the finance of education present grave responsibility. 
The stimulation of the return of greater local initiative is very 
definitely a leadership function rather than merely a fiscal matter. 

7. From our best observation and analysis of the present situation 
the period of ‘‘expedient-taxes’’ is here for a decade. 

8. The acceptance of the general idea of a national, common level 
of advancing educational maturity indicates national responsibility in 
the matter of finance for public education. Strictly in contrast with 
this national implication in connection with federal funds for educa- 
tion must go directly an unwillingness and a determined effort in con- 
nection with no acceptance of national control of the educational 
program. 

9. The tendeney which has been indicated in a number of states 
for legislatures and direct expression of the ‘‘voice of the people’’ in 
connection with inflexible tax limitations and expenditure limitation 
has meant that in many states and local communities educational pro- 
grams of less than adequate nature and poorer than could be ade- 
quately financed, prevailed. The thorough-going understanding and 
acceptance of the program of educational need is the only safety for 
the children in the schools of respective communities. Understanding 
is the basis for support for education. 


Summary of Statistical Data Concerning 
California Secondary Schools’ 


The following statistical summaries are derived from reports of 
secondary school principals submitted to the State Department of 
Edueation giving data as of October 17, 193 


NUMBER OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF Facn TyPE 


1. Separate junior high schools: 
a. With erades 7, S and $e... =. eee 1131 
b. With grades 7, 8, 9 and 10_...._..__-_______..___- 12 


e. Total number of separate junior high schools______-- 125 
2. Separate four-year high schools___________--_____-____ 274? 
a. Number of four-year high schools maintaining “branch’”’ 
BERBER GN ee se Da ca Ni ct a 6 
3. Number of “branch” high schools maintained___-______-_ 7 
4. Four-year high schools housing also elementary grades 7 
and 8 (NOT junior-senior high schools) ________--_-_ 7 
. Separate senior high schools (grades 10, 11 and 12)__-- 39 
. Six-year junior-senior high schools (grades 7-12) __----- 46 
. High schools administered with junior college: 
a. Junior college maintained by high school district— 
DT), With: grades. Gino oo neh 1 
Se I  iiitnctinwmepicniinnnnmens 15 
3) With grades 10-14... ete B 
4) With grades 11-14__--__--_-_-- ac nnetnimeinr ese 


1 1 


5) Total high schools with junior college maintained 
by high school district-_.____.__._______---_--__-- 20 
b. District junior college— 
1) With grades. 9-14........-~. ce 2 
2) Whith, grades: 2 i-to-i 2 


ns 


3) Total high schools with district junior college____ 


e. Total high schools administered with junior college__ 24 
8. Junior colleges administered with state college: 

a. Junior college maintained by high school district____- = 

b... District: junior college..-=.=—-....22-...-.22-..- 1° 


» 


e. Total junior colleges with state college__-___--______ 3 


* The tabulation of these data, and the audit of the reports from which they 
were derived, was the responsibility of Miss Leora Chase, under the direction of the 
Chief of the Division of Research and Statistics. 

1 Thirteen of these 113 were administered with elementary school. 

2Of these, one had no enrollment in grade 12, October if 19 36: 

3“Branch” high schools comprise separate classes pone Be: Bi by a high school 
district at a distance from the main high school, usually in another community under 
the same principalship as the main high school. The “branch” high schools are 
usually conducted in an elementary school and include less than the full four-year 
course. 
4Of these, two housed grade 8 only of elementary school. 
5Fresno and San Diego. 

6 San Jose. 
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9. Separate junior colleges: : 
a. Junior colleges maintained by high school district___-_ 2 
b. ‘District junior colleges... ...._._.................- 12 


e. Total separate junior colleges____________--__-___-- 14 
10. Total number of junior colleges: 

a. Junior colleges maintained by high school district-___. 24 

b. District junior colleges_____.__-______-____--__--__-- 17 


ce: Moetal guntor seolleges._... ee 41 
11. High school courses maintained by elementary school dis- 
tricts: 
a. Wathcerades:O andii0.. 2 = 
12. Evening high schools (with evening classes only, and 
administered by separate principal) : ( 
a WVithjeradedwclasses—.- 8 ek pa st 78 
BO oa ee eS 10 


] 


c. Total evening high schools______-_-__-___--___--____ 88 5} 
13. Graded evening high school and junior college main- | 
tained by high school district____._.._.._...__..._...__-- 1 
14. Continuation day high schools (with only compulsory 
continuation classes for minors or other special day 
classes, and administered by separate principal) : 
SUV EO NSCS a 
DUM ERO 22 Bs eo ee ee 


e. Total continuation day high schools________--__--_~- 15 


15. Total number of secondary schools_________--------- 650 
16. Junior high schools with actual or anticipated enroll- 

ment in special evening classes___-__--_--__---_____ 22 
17. Day four-year, senior and junior-senior high schools with 

actual or anticipated enrollment in special evening 

PROS eS re ke a a es ag 
18. High schools with special day classes: 

a. Compulsory continuation classes— 

1) Junior high schools____-----~- = 4 

2) Day four-year, senior and junior-senior high schools 38 

3) Continuation day high schools___-__-_--__--___--_- 15 


4) Total high schools with compulsory continuation 
ClIASSOR) < oot a ee 57 
b. Other special day classes— 
a) ,gumiomhighiS0neels 2 5 75 
2) Day four-year, senior and junior-senior high schools 116 
3) Continuation day high schools __--__--__---_--__ 12 


4) Total high schools with other special day classes__ 203 
ec. Total high schools with special day classes— 

a) Qe OOIB = 2 Sn se ifs 

2) Day four-year, senior and junior-senior high schools 130 

3) Continuation day high schools__.___._._._________-_ 15 


4) Total high schools with special day classes_____-- 222 


1 Stockton junior college housed with College of the Pacific (private institution). 
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NUMBER OF SECONDARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS OF EACH TYPE 
1. High school districts— 


tai CG 8 oe ees 5 

vO RN a a a ee ee ee 203 

iy ORR Gs UAE SI es 24 

a a ya are ed 28 

Ci CHGS) Seo 5 a a ee a 35 

f. Gity-ami-coumty_ “ow A 3 

g. Total high school districts-_______-_-___-_--__------~- 296 
2. Junior college districts _.--...........<-as<c2e cca 17 
3. Total secondary school districts____--__.____--___--__-- 313 


NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS MAINTAINING CERTAIN TYPES OF 
SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 


1. Number maintaining separate junior high schools'______ 33 
2. Number maintaining separate senior high schools?______ 24 
3. Number maintaining junior-senior high schools_____-___ 27 
4. Number maintaining junior-senior high schools, or junior 

high schools and senior high schools, or both*’______-__ 54 
5. Number maintaining junior college maintained by high 

Solioa): distuiet = = 2 ta er a Stk 22 
6. Number maintaining evening high schools__________---_~_ 49 
7 Number maintaining special evening classes‘ (NOT 

separate evening high schools) 163 
8. Number maintaining separate continuation day high 

C7 Ti) eee eee ee DO rat Rineee eine mene See wr SUES ea CeDOIO Re 14 


9. Number maintaining special day classes: 
a. Compulsory continuation classes— 
1) In junior high schools__-___--___--___-__--__-- 
2) In day four-year, senior and junior-senior high 
SCION ic Sh i oe es 25 
3) In continuation day high schools______---_--__-~- 14 


*-° 
ad 


4) Total districts with compulsory continuation classes 26 
b. Other special day classes— 
1) In junior high schools.___._.__._._._____--_---_~-- 15 
2) In day four-year, senior and junior-senior high 
BRONCO ei aha area ewe See 64 


4) Total districts with other special day classes____-~- 67 
ce. Total with special day classes— 

1) In junior high schools__--__--__--------_------ 17 

2) In four-year, senior and junior-senior high schools 76 

3) In continuation day high schools__-_-----__--__-~- 14 


1Not administered with senior high schools. 

2 Not administered with junior high schools. 

8 Including four districts with junior high school and four-year high school 
but no senior high school. 

*Including districts reporting anticipated enrollment only. 
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DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


—_—_—=X=—= 


Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 


VreERLING Kersey, Superintendent 


REMEDIAL AID FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


The Department has received from Dr. Walter M. Dickie, Director 
of the State Department of Public Health, a request for lists of 
children with cleft palates, hare lips, club feet, and similar defects. 
The reason for this request and its importance to children with these 
types of disabilities are indicated in the following quotation from Dr. 
Dickie’s letter: 

If crippled children’s funds should be increased by federal funds, 

it is my idea, as far as possible, to clear up these minor handicaps 

occurring in our school children. 


We want to devote our activities as far as possible to the rural 
counties, as we feel that the centers of population now have adequate 


facilities for the care of their cases. 


County and district superintendents are requested to send lists 
direct to Dr. Walter M. Dickie, Director State Department of Public 
Health, 313 State Building, San Francisco. 


CONTESTS 


Numerous requests from various types of organizations come to the 
State Department of Education asking approval of essay and other 
types of contests in which the participation of public school pupils is 
solicited. The Department does not presume to pass on all of these 
contests by giving approval or disapproval. A committee of the Depart- 
ment will review the particulars of all such contests referred to it, 
giving approval only to those of special educational merit. 

It is possible, however, for organizations to conduct contests and 
for public school pupils to participate in them without sponsorship or 
approval by the Department. Schools will be notified of all contests 
to which the Department gives definite approval. 
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Division of Research and Statistics 


Water E. Morcan, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Chief, Division of Research and Statistics 


UNLAWFUL ATTENDANCE 


The gist of the Attorney General’s Opinion 10,576, dated March 

27, 1936, is given elsewhere in this number of California Schools. This 

opinion, based largely upon the Supreme Court decision in the case 

of Fillmore Union High School District et al. vs. Cobb, reported in 

California Schools, January, 1936 (page 15), holds that unlawful 

attendance may not be eredited to any school district for apportion- 

ment purposes. This opinion applies to the average daily attendance 
of pupils on the elementary school, high school, and junior college 
levels, and in application prohibits the apportionment of any state 
school moneys on account of the average daily attendance of any pupil 
residing in one school district and attending school in another school 
district without proper authorization as required by law. Specifically 
this means that the average daily attendance of pupils may not be 
credited to any school district during 1935-1936 and no state appor- 
tionment will be made during 1936-1937 on account of such average 
daily attendance in the following types of cases: 
1. In the case of elementary school pupils residing in one school 
district and attending elementary school in another school dis- 
trict without prior permission of the county superintendent of 
schools or without a prior contract between the governing boards 
of elementary school districts of residence and attendance. 

. In the case of pupils residing in an elementary school district 
which is not situated in a high school district maintaining junior 
high schools and attending grades seven and eight in a junior 
high school without prior permission from the governing board 
of the elementary school district in which such pupils reside. 

3. In the ease of pupils residing in one high school district and 
attending high school in high school grades in another high school 
district without a prior agreement between the governing boards 
of the high school district of residence and the high school dis- 
trict of attendance, or in lieu of such agreement without prior 
authorization by the county superintendent or superintendents of 
schools, such authorization to include a stipulation of the terms, 
including tuition payments, governing such attendance. 

4. In the ease of students living in one junior college district and 
attending junior college in another junior college district without 


bo 
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a prior contract between the governing boards of the two junior 
college districts. 

In the case of students living in one high school district main- 
taining a junior college and attending junior college in another 
high school district without a prior agreement between the govern- 
ing boards of the two high school districts, or, in lieu of such 
agreement, stipulation of terms by the county superintendent or 
superintendents of schools. 


On 


In annual reports of average daily attendance for the school year 
1935-1936 attendance earned in any of the types of cases above cited 
must not be included in the total average daily attendance credited to 
any school or district, since no state apportionments will be made on 
account of such attendance as a result of the Attorney General’s 
opinion herein cited. 


UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Information recently received from the District Attorney of Inyo 
County indicates that the elementary school districts comprising the 
Big Pine union high school district have been reduced in number to a 
single union elementary school district, effective as of July 1, 1936. 
This action, brought about by the annexation of the Aberdeen elemen- 
tary school district to the Fish Springs district in the Big Pine union 
elementary school district, will also have the effect of creating a unified 
school district by the automatic merging of the union elementary school 
district with the union high school district as of July 1, 1936, under 
the provisions of Chapter 773 of the Statutes of 1935. For this reason 
the Big Pine unified school district should be added to the list of 
unified school districts published in the March, 1936, number of Cali- 
fornia Schools.* 

The districts which will be merged in the Big Pine unified school 
district on July 1, 1936, include the Big Pine and Fish Springs ele- 
mentary school districts in the Big Pine union elementary school dis- 
trict, and the Big Pine union high school district. The average daily 
attendance in these districts in 1934-1935 was as follows: Big Pine 
elementary, 72; Fish Springs elementary (including Aberdeen), 9; 
Big Pine union high, 20; total, 101. These average daily attendance 
figures represent the average daily attendance credited to these districts 
for apportionment purposes. Since no attendance was credited to 
these districts from other districts or from these districts to other 
districts the figures also represent the total average daily attendance 
earned in the schools maintained by the districts. Thus, the Big Pine 
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unified school district will be under the jurisdiction of the County 
Superintendent of schools for supervision purposes. It will also con- 
stitute a district in which the optional provisions of the teacher tenure 
laws will operate rather than the mandatory provisions of such laws. 

It is possible that action similar to that taken in the case of the Big 
Pine union high school district may have been taken in other cases 
with the result that the number of elementary school districts in a 
high school district may have been reduced to a single elementary 
school district or a union elementary school district. If any such 
action has been taken the State Department of Education would appre- 
ciate information as to the districts affected. Any such action, involv- 
ing either annexation or uniting of districts or annexation of districts 
to unions would be effective July 1, 1936, only if completed between 
July 1, 1935, and February 10, 1936. 


Division of Textbooks and Publications 
Ivan R. WATERMAN, Chief 


STATE SCHOOL REGISTERS FOR HIGH SCHOOL USE 


A small excess supply of State Elementary School Registers 
printed for the school year 1933-1934 is available for distribution to 
secondary school principals. Principals of secondary schools desiring 
them may secure copies of these registers by writing to the Division 
of Textbooks and Publications of the State Department of Education. 


Bureau of Trade and Industrial Education 
J. C. Beswick, Chief 


STATE CONFERENCE OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction, has called 
the Annual Conference on Industrial Education to meet in conjunction 
with the Annual Conference of the California Industrial Education 
Association, on the campus of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, May 2, 1936. 

These annual conferences are of great importance, and all teachers 
of industrial arts and vocational classes in trade and industrial edu- 
cation are urged to attend. School administrators and boards of edu- 
eation also find attendance upon these annual meetings of great 
interest and benefit. A cordial invitation to attend the conferences is 
extended to all persons interested in industrial education. 


1School Code of California, sections 2.85 and 2.86 (1933). 
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PUPIL INSURANCE IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CLASSES 


A recent case, Union Lumber Company v. Industrial Accident 
Commisston et al., 84 C. A. D. 913, _-. Pae. (2nd) ---, digested on 
page 133 of this number of California Schools, leads the State Depart- 
ment of Education to direct attention again to recommendations which 
have been made to school districts in regard to agreements for coopera- 
tive vocational education courses. 

Provision for the organization of cooperative education courses has 
been a part of the California Plan for Vocational Education since the 
inception of this program in California in 1917. Hundreds of students 
have been enrolled for such instruction since the beginning of the 
program, and only one accident to a student in a cooperative education 
course has occurred, to the knowledge of the State Department of 
Education. 

During all the years in which the State Department of Educa- 
tion has sponsored cooperative education courses the following rec- 
ommendations have been made to local boards of education interested 
in organizing such courses: 


1. It is recommended that pupils placed in trades or occupations to learn such 
trades or occupations as a part of their cooperative education program be 
given a wage by employers; 

2. In a school district in which the local board of education enters into agree- 
ment or contract with local employers to use industrial shops or plants as 
laboratories for educational purposes for pupils enrolled for cooperative 
education courses, so that the pupils may learn trades or occupations in 
such shops or plants under the direction and supervision of the local board 
of education, and the pupils are given no compensation for their services 
while at work, either by the local board of education or by the employers 
concerned, it is recommended that the local board of education take out 
insurance to protect the pupils and the employers, as well as the local school 
district, against liability in case of accident to any of the pupils enrolled; 

3. In a school district in which the pupils enrolled for cooperative education 
courses are placed in trades or occupations to learn such as a part of their 
cooperative education course, and are receiving a wage for their services it 
is recommended that the employers take out insurance to protect themselves, 
the pupils, and the school district against liability in case of accident to any 
of the pupils enrolled; 

4. It is recommended as highly desirable when cooperative education pupils are 
placed in trades within the local community as a part of their cooperative 
education course that persons within the industrial shops or plants concerned 
who are to be responsible for the trade training of the pupils be credentialed 

- by the State Department of Education in the trades or occupations they are 
to teach. 
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Division of Physical and Health Education 
W. H. Orton, Chief 


CHANGE IN REQUIREMENTS FOR SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


In 1935, the course in an accredited school of nursing was length- 
2ned from twenty-eight to thirty-six months. The amendment to the 
Nurses Registration Act reads as follows: 

Applicants for examination for certificate as registered nurse must 

be at least twenty-one years of age, and must present to the Board 

satisfactory evidence of having received and completed in an accredited 

school of nursing a course including instruction covering a period of not 

less than thirty-six months in the actual care of medical, surgical, obstet- 

rical patients and sick children, as required by the board, except that as 

to an applicant who has matriculated in such a school on or before the 

effective date of this amendment, said period shall be not less than 

twenty-eight months. 


On January 18, 1936, the California State Board of Public Health 
adopted the following resolutions affecting the admission requirements 


and curriculum of schools of nursing. 

1. On and after July 1, 1936, one unit of high school general chemistry or its 
college equivalent will be required of applicants to schools of nursing. 

2. On and after July 1, 1936, credit for high school courses in nutrition and 
cookery will no longer be given. 

3. On and after July 1, 1938, it is planned to require thirty units of a junior 
college prenursing course or its college equivalent with a C average. 

4. If a student pursues a prenursing course in a junior college, credit will be 
given for any subjects listed below, provided the minimum number of units 
has been successfully completed. The completion of these subjects will not 
shorten the course, but will enable the student to obtain a richer experience 
while enrolled in the school. 


Minimum 

Subject Requirement 
PARA EONNY HATO PR TIONOOY =o 3a 6 units 
RTs Es ca a ie ee re ie 4 units 
Pprspen WRB PIONC sc 3 8 a er i WO ee 1 unit 
Peas CaS aa a NON a 0 gS a a ee 1 unit 
Nutrition and:cookery (with laboratory) —..=.——=....==—.—--=~—--.-._. 2 units 
Rinerepncywandelitetend.- a a te ee 1 unit 
"CREEL VY -c  a nrn  BRE Fet o OR ER  Se nN  m iete eenA eesene en ey 3 units 


While the Bureau of Registration of Nurses will give credit for these 
subjects, individual schools vary in their requirements. A student 
should, therefore, be urged to become acquainted with the requirements 
of the school of her choice before planning her college course. 
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Division of Special Education 


Extwoop A. STEVENSON, Chief of the Bureau for the Education 
of the Deaf, and Principal, California School for the Deaf 


The Advisory Board of Normal Instructors of Lip Reading, 
appointed by the State Department of Education, recommends that 
superintendents of city schools adopt a policy of giving preference to 
hard of hearing candidates applying for positions to teach lip reading 
to hard of hearing adults in public school classes. 

In many eases this is the only form of vocational compensation 
open to teachers with impaired hearing. The ability of such a teacher 
to demonstrate her subject is a great incentive to the student and 
because of her own impairment, she understands the many problems 
that arise due to the psychological reactions to loss of hearing. 

The Advisory Board recommends that only qualified teachers with 
unimpaired hearing be given preference in positions to teach lip read- 
ing to the hard of hearing child in publie schools because of their 
understanding of the special problem involved. 

The State Department of Education requires that each trainee 
taking the teacher training courses in lip reading, either for 
the hard of hearing adult or child, shall have a certain number of 
hours of cadet teaching in public schools in order to qualify for the 
special credential. It is therefore requested by the Advisory Board 
that superintendents accord this privilege in all lip reading classes. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
NEWS NOTES _ 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACTION 


Among the actions taken by the State Board of Education at its 
meeting in Los Angeles on March 31 and April 1, 1936, are the fol- 
lowing: 

Readoption of the Triangle Arithmetic Series for a four year 
period beginning July 1, 1936. 

Authorization for a one year extension of the contract covering 
the adoption of State Series textbooks in language and English, begin- 
ning July 1, 1936; and authorization for the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to issue a eall for bids for a new adoption of language and 
English textbooks for the elementary grades. _ 

Rejection of a proposed Board regulation specifying that school 
buses shall be painted red, white, and blue; and retention of the existing 
regulation specifying chrome yellow with black trim as the color of all 
school buses. 


The Federated Business Teachers Associations of California passed 
a resolution at their state meeting held in Fresno, April 4, 1936, to 
make a state wide survey of business education in California, in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Business Education. This survey will 
be undertaken during the school year of 1936-37. It is the plan of 
the associations to develop from the findings of the survey a handbook 
showing the most progressive patterns followed in business education 


in different type areas. 


SELECTION OF TEACHER TRAINING CANDIDATES IN THE 
STATE COLLEGES 

The state college faculties are busily engaged in studying methods 
of evaluating applicants for admission to the teacher training curricula 
in terms of the qualities and standards recently adopted by the State 
Board of Education. All authorities agree that personality character- 
istics are highly important, but also difficult of evaluation. A report 
on the program of evaluation being developed at Fresno State College 
was made at the Conference on Direction and Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Los Angeles on March 11, 1936. At the request of those in 
attendance at the meeting, the report has been duplicated by the State 
Department of Education and distributed to all teacher training insti- 
tutions in the state. 
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STATE COLLEGE STATISTICS 


A recently completed study shows that the current net cost to the 
state per equivalent full time student in the California state colleges 
in 1934-35 amounted to $197.53. 

In 1934-35, 86.8 per cent of the total regular session current 
expenditures was expended for salaries and wages; while 5.3 per cent 
was expended for materials and supplies; 5.3 per cent for service and 
expense ; and 2.6 per cent for property and equipment. 

Of the total current regular session state college income in 1934-35, 
12.2 per cent was derived from student fees and 87.8 per cent from 
state tax sources. 


During the regular sessions of 1934-35 the state colleges employed 
a total of 567 faculty members, 395 for full time and the remainder on 
a part time basis. The total faculty power in terms of the equivalent 
of full time positions amounted to 450. 


The State Department of Education is sponsoring a thorough study 
of professional education courses in the fields of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. 


The State Department of Education is frequently called upon to 
define first aid. The Department accepts the definition used by the 
American Red Cross which states: ‘‘First Aid is the immediate, tem- 
porary treatment given in case of accident or sudden illness before the 
services of a physician can be secured.’’ 


The Bureau of Business Education, in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Homemaking Education, has issued in mimeographed form the third 
number of Instructional Units on Consumer Buying, under the title 
Buying Home Utilities. Copies of this unit may be obtained by apply- 
ing to the State Department of Education. 


Results of the recent State Department of Education survey of 
high school health and physical education trends will be available in 
September. Copies will be mailed to those principals who have indi- 
cated their desire to receive this report. 


| INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW 


Supreme Court Decision 


Tenure of Teacher 


Where a public school teacher served from November, 1928, to 
June 30, 1931, then resigned at the request of the governing board of 
the employing district and thereafter reapplied for a position and was 
employed for the school years 1931-1932, 1932-1933, and 1933-1934, 
being discharged May 4, 1934, the teacher was not a permanent 
employee of the district at the time of her discharge, her resignation 
having terminated any prospective permanent status based on past 
service under School Code sections 5.500 and 5.502 (as they then read), 
the record not showing fraud, duress, or intent on the part of the 
board to defeat the purposes of the tenure law, but showing that the 
teacher acquiesced in the request for her resignation, resigned without 
protest and applied for reemployment without asserting any tenure 
rights. (Merman v. Calistoga Joint Union High School District et al., 
91 C. D. 341, ... Pae. (2nd) ---.) 


Appellate Court Decisions 


County Warrant as Negotiable Instrument 


A warrant drawn by a county superintendent of schools, approved 
by the county auditor and cashed by the county treasurer is not a 
negotiable instrument and an endorsement on such a warrant is noth- 
ing more than a receipt of payment for the account or claim for which 
the warrant was drawn, and where, as in the instant case, the seller 
sold athletic goods to school districts through an agent, payment there- 
for being made by warrants drawn by the county superintendent of 
schools approved by the county auditor and cashed by the county treas- 
urer, and the warrants were endorsed by the agent of the seller under 
authorization of the seller, the agent receiving the money represented 
by the warrants, payment to the agent constituted payment to the seller. 
(A. G. Spalding & Bros. v. County of Contra Costa, 84 C. A. D. 703, 
oan ee (3e8) ....) 
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Liability of Employers of High School Vocational Education 

Pupils under Cooperative Agreements 

Where the governing board of a high school district establishes 
a Smith-Hughes vocational education course with the approval of the 
State Board of Education (School Code sections 3.520-3.522, 4.80-4.91) 
and the Board enters into a cooperative working agreement with an 
industry under which, in the instant case, a pupil of the high school 
enrolled in such a vocational education course was actually engaged 
for a portion of each school day in working in a butcher shop as an 
apprentice to learn the trade under the direct supervision and manage- 
ment of the owner of the shop, the school having no authority to con- 
trol the pupil in his occupation or the manner of performing his 
duties while so employed, and the industry each semester paid into 
the vocational fund of the district an agreed sum of money for each 
such pupil and the district in turn paid such sum to the pupil, the 
pupil is an employee of the owner of the butcher shop and if injured 
in the course of his employment the employer is made liable for com- 
pensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. (Union Lumber 
Company v. Industrial Accident Commission et al., 84 C. A. D. 913, 
«<a~ Pee, Gee) ....) 


Attorney General’s Opinions 


Crediting of Unlawful Attendance of Pupils 

Where a pupil is unlawfully attending school in a district other 
than his district of residence, the attendance of such pupil cannot be 
credited to either the district of attendance or to the district of resi- 
dence; and opinions 9562 and 9621 of the Attorney General (page 334, 
October 1934, and page 393, November 1935 issues of California 
Schools) which expressed a different opinion are no longer effective 
because of the decision rendered by the Supreme Court in the case of 
McClerkin v. San Mateo School District, 90 C. D. 264. (Page 375, 
October 1935 issue of California Schools) (A. G. O. 10576, March 27, 
1936) 


Effect of Annexation of Territory to Municipalities upon School 

Districts 

Territory annexed by an incorporated municipality (in this case 
the City of Upland, San Bernardino County, and the City of Alviso, 
Santa Clara County), which territory was, before the annexation, in 
an elementary school district different from the school district of the 
annexing municipality, is automatically included in the school district 
of the annexing municipality (cases cqnstruing Political Code section 
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1576 (repealed 1929) and School Code section 2.110, cited) and the 
matter of the bonded indebtedness of the districts involved is to be 
disposed of by the proper authorities pursuant to School Code sections 
2.70-2.74. (A. G. O. 10490, February 3, 1936) 


Inter-District Attendance of High School Pupils 


Under School Code sections 3.301 and 3.306, (citing Fillmore 
Union High School District v. Cobb, 91 C. D. 57) the attendance of 
a high school pupil living in one high school district and attending 
in another high school district in the same county without an agree- 
ment between the governing boards of the districts concerned or, in 
the absence of such agreement, without terms being fixed by the county 
superintendent of schools is illegal, and any terms agreed upon by the 
governing boards of the high school districts or fixed by the county 
superintendent of schools cannot be retroactive in effect. Opinion 
9958 of the Attorney General (page 214, June 1935 issue of California 
Schools) holding otherwise is modified in accordance with the views 
herein expressed. (A. G. O. 10576, March 27, 1936) 


Use of School Buildings by Townsend Clubs 


Under the provisions of School Code sections 6.740-6.743 and 
6.750-6.772 Townsend Clubs are entitled to the use of public school 
buildings without the payment of rental except that if at any meeting 
of a Townsend Club held in a public school building, contributions, 
dues, fees, etc., are solicited and the net proceeds thereof are not used 
for the welfare of the pupils of the district or for charitable purposes 
a reasonable charge for such use may be made by the governing board 
of the district, and such charge should at least reimburse the board for 
any incidental expenses or disbursements occasioned by such use. 
(A. G. O. 10552, March 17, 1936, A. G. O. 10552a, March 26, 1936) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 
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1935 SCHOOL CODE OF CALIFORNIA 


The 1935 School Code of California has just been published by the 
Division of Documents of the State Bureau of Printing. The price of 
the volume is $1.25. Orders should be sent directly to Robert A. 
Gardiner, Supervisor of Documents, State Department of Finance, 
Sacramento. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 


Broadcasts Sponsored by State Department of Education 


Following is the schedule of educational broadcasts to be given 
under the auspices of the State Department of Education. These 
broadeasts are produced under the direction of Norman Field. 


EpucaTion Topay, STATION KGO, 6:30-6:45 p.m. 


April 4—Kindness to Animals 

April 11—Graduation 

April 18—School for the Blind 

April 25—Public Schools Week Talk; The History of Public Education in Cali- 
fornia; Honorable Franck R. Havenner, President, San Francisco Board 
of Supervisors 

May 2—The Physically Handicapped 

May 9—X-Y-Z, A Problem 

May 16—The Ninth Grade 

May 23—Responsibility 


New Tralizs, Station KSFO, 2:30-3:00 p.m. 
April 4—The Saving of Santa Ynez 
April 11—The Discovery of Yosemite Valley 
April 18—The Cave of the Maiden 
April 25—The Penance of Magdalena 
May 2—Peter Lassen, Pioneer 
May 9—The Modoc Indian Wars 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, STATION KLX, 8:00-8:30 p.m. 
April 3—The Story of Luther Burbank 
April 10—The Story of Luther Burbank, Concluded 
April 17—The Story of the Man Who Shrunk 
April 24—Dactyloscopy—The Story of Fingerprinting 
May 1—The Story of the Radio Knife in Surgery 
May 8—The Story of the Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever 


GOLDEN Days, STATION KRE, 8:30-8:45 p.m. 


April 1—April Fool Election 
April 8—Berkeley Drama Tournament 
April 15—Lost Mines 
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April 22—Lost Mines 

April 29—-A Buried Treasure 
May 6—Gold Lust 

May 13—Modern Technique 


The California History Program 


The Alameda City Schools broadeast, Early California History, 
will offer the following programs which dramatize interesting episodes 
in California history. These broadcasts are under the direction of 
Earl Kenney, Director, Emergency Educational Program of Alameda, 
and are given over station KROW, every Wednesday from 1:30 to 2 
o’clock. 

March 25—John Bidwell, Early Pioneer 

April 1—Joaquin Murietta, Robin Hood of California 
April 15—Father Serra, Founder of the Missions 

April 22—Gaspar de Portola, Early Spanish Conquestadores 
April 29—Donner Party 

May 9—Pony Express 

May 138—James Lick, Founder of Lick Observatory 


May 20—Juan Rodrigues Cabrillo 
May 27—Joaquin Miller, Poet of California 


Pacific Coast School Music Series of Broadcasts 


From various cities of the Pacific Coast programs are given every 
Saturday evening from 6:30 to 7:00 o’cloeck over the Pacific Coast net- 
work of the Columbia-Don Lee Broadcasting System representing 
various phases of school music activities. These weekly half-hour pro- 
grams feature the finest a capella choirs, glee clubs, orchestras, and 
bands from public schools, colleges, and universities of the Pacific Coast 
and bring before the public the extent and progress of school music 
ranging from the elementary to the college level. 

The series of weekly Saturday evening broadcasts, sponsored by 
the Northwest and California-Western School Musie Conferences in 
cooperation with the Music Educators National Conference, was begun 
last November, and will continue throughout the remainder of the 
school year. The programs may be heard over the following Columbia- 
Don Lee stations: In California, KHJ, KFRC, KGB, KDB, KMJ, 
KWG, KFBK, KERN; Pacific Northwest, KOIN, KFPY, KOL, KVI. 
The Committee on Broadcasts welcomes your comments or suggestions. 
Address all communications to the General Chairman, Leslie P. 
Clausen, Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles. The schedule for 
the remainder of the series is announced as follows: 


April 4—KFRC—San Jose State College Madrigal Society and College Orchestra 

April 11—KFPY—State College, Pullman, Washington 

April 18—KHJ —Southern California Junior College Music Festival featuring 
massed Symphony Orchestra 
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April 25—KFRC—Humboldt State College A Capella Choir, Arcata, Edmund 
Jeffers, Director 

May 2—KOIN—Le Grande and Corvallis, Oregon 

May 9—KFRC—Northern and Central California High School Band Tournament 

May 16—KHJ —University of Southern California A Capella Choir, John Small- 
man, Conductor. Belmont High School (Los Angeles) Orches- 
tra, Chester Perry, Director. 

May 23—KFRC—Oakland All-City High School Symphony Orchestra, Herman 
Trutner, Director 

May 30—KOL —Seattle Junior High School, Bremerton High School Choral 
groups, Miss Henson, Speaker 

June 6—KGB —San Diego High School Orchestra, Nino Marcelli, Director, San 
Diego State College Women’s Glee Club, Deborah Smith, 


Director 
June 23—KFRC—San Francisco Public Schools 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


A regional conference of the Progressive Education Association 
will be held in San Francisco and Berkeley April 24-26, 1936, for 
the purpose of uniting people interested in progressive education, dis- 
cussion of experiments being carried on in the progressive high schools, 
and coordinating efforts in altering courses of study to meet present 
needs of students. Outstanding speakers on the program include Dr. - 
Wilford M. Aikin, Chairman, Progressive Education Association ; Pro- 
fessor Boyd Bode, Professor of Education, Ohio State University; 
Professor Harold Rugg, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Dr. George A. Stoddard, Research Professor of 
Child Psychology, University of Iowa; Dr. Frederick L. Redefer, 
Executive Secretary, Progressive Education Association. 

Trends and methods in preschool, elementary, and secondary edu- 
cation will be discussed at the conference. Special sections will be 
held for parents interested in modern trends in education. 

Those interested should address inquiries concerning the con- 
ference to Dr. George A. Rice, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 


UNIVERSITY ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Robert G. Sproul, President of the University of California, has 
issued the following statement relative to the modification of Univer- 
sity entrance requirements : 

Admission to Freshman Standing. Over a period of four years, the Board 
of Admissions and the Admissions officers have admitted students who gave 
promise of success in the University although they had minor shortages. For 
example, students have been admitted who substituted for a subject deficiency a 
superior scholarship record, and their successes or failures in the University have 
been noted. As a result of successful experiences of this kind the Board of Admis- 
sions has approved the following statement to the secondary school principals of 
the state: 
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It is desired to emphasize the fact that the “1933 Plan” appears to be the 
best single plan of admission to the University of California that has yet been 
devised; for in general, those who meet the requirements of this plan are not 
only eapable of doing successful University work, but also, because of the pattern 
of their high-school program, they may enter almost any field of higher learning 
without further preparation. 

However, the University of California takes the viewpoint that no student 
should be denied admission when his previous record makes it appear that his 
scholastic ability is of a sufficiently high order to insure success in University 
work, and for a number of years has admitted to freshman standing students whose 
pattern of high-school subjects failed in one manner or another exactly to con- 
form to the published entrance requirements of the University. 

Studies have been made of the University records of students who were 
admitted under exceptions to the rules in comparison with the records of students 
who fully met the entrance requirements in force at the time of their admission to 
the University. As a result, high-school principals are urged to encourage their 
graduates who do not meet the “1933 Plan” of admission and who have no scholar- 
ship shortage to present their records for the consideration of the Board of Admis- 
sions, provided they meet any of the criteria (1-4) set forth below. 

1. Rank in the upper tenth of the graduating class with substantial prepara- 
tion in academic subjects. 

2. Not less than fifteen high school units of A or B in work taken in the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth years, or not less than 12 high school units of A or B 
in the work in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth years; with not more than two 
units of subject deficiencies in the required list (a) to (f). 

3. Not less than fifteen high school units with no grade less than © in work 
taken in the ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth years, or not less than 12 high 
school units with no grade less than C in work taken in the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth years; and not less than 6 high school units of A or B selected from the 
following ten units of academic subjects: 


8rd year English 4th year English 

3rd year Mathematics 4th year Mathematics 

3rd year Laboratory Science 4th year Laboratory Science 
3rd year Foreign Language 4th year Foreign Language 
3rd year History 4th year History 


4. Not less than fifteen high school units with no grade less than C in work 
taken in the ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth years, or not less than 12 high 
school units with no grade less than C in work taken in the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth years; passing the examination in Subject A; and A or B in the following 
subjects: 


BIW a COIN OEY 5 a a ee 1 unit 

MoneipneiGnne na evr) ee a ee 1 unit 

3rd or 4th yr. Science with Lab. (Chemistry, Physics, 
Biology, Zodlogy, Botany or Physiology) -~_--_--- 1 unit 


Requirement (f) (advanced Mathematics, or Chemistry, 
or Physics or additional Foreign Language__1 or 2 units 


Admission with Advanced Standing. The high school record of an applicant 
for admission with advanced standing from another collegiate institution will be 
considered on the same basis as the high school record of a student applying for 
admission to freshman standing in the University; provided his college record is 
satisfactory. 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY SUMMER CONFERENCE ON 
CURRICULUM AND GUIDANCE 

Stanford University will conduct a summer Conference on Curri- 
culum and Guidance during the week of July 6 through 10, 1936, on 
the Stanford campus. Among the nationally known educational leaders 
who will participate in the conference are John Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education; George S. Counts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Research Director, American Historical 
Association’s Commission on the Social Studies; H. L. Caswell, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, and Chief State Curriculum 
Consultant to the states of Virginia, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, 
Florida, and Arkansas; C. L. Cushman, Director of Curriculum and 
Research, Denver Public Schools; Worth McClure, Superintendent of 
Schools, Seattle; Peter Sandiford, Psychologist, Toronto University ; 
C. A. Howard, Vierling Kersey, and H. E. Hendrix, state superin- 
tendents of education of Oregon, California, and Arizona respectively ; 
Frederick Redefer, Executive Secretary, Progressive Education 
Association; R. D. Russell, Curriculum Consultant to the State of 
Idaho; and Emmett Brown, Professor of Science Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University and Lincoln School of Teachers College. 
These and other visiting contributors will assist the staff of Stanford 
University and the talent available in the public schools and colleges 
on the Pacifie Coast. 

This conference is planned to serve classroom teachers on all levels 
of the school system, curriculum workers, guidance workers, super- 
visors, administrators, research workers, and the lay public. 


The theme of the conference will be carried in six general evening sessions 
as follows: The Practical Problems of Improving the Curriculum, H. L. Caswell; 
The Social Foundations of Curriculum and Guidance, George S. Counts; The 
Psychological Foundations of Curriculum and Guidance, Reginald Bell; The Com- 
munity and Curriculum Reconstruction, John Studebaker; Guidance in the Modern 
Educational Program, William M. Proctor and Harold C. Hand; Some Proposals 
for a Unified Educational Program, Paul R. Hanna. 

In the afternoon the conference will be divided into sixteen smaller forum 
sessions. The themes for the forum sessions include Psychological, Philosophical, 
and Sociological Foundations of Curriculum and Guidance; General Curricular 
Organization and Administration; Guidance in Elementary and Secondary Schools; 
Junior College and University Guidance and Personnel; Social Studies Curriculum ; 
Mathematics and Science Curriculum; Language Arts Curriculum; General Arts 
Curriculum; Health and Physical Education Curriculum; Curricula for Atypical 
Children; Curricula for Special Education—Home Arts, Gifted Children, Trade 
and Industry, Commerce, Agriculture; The Curriculum of Teacher Education; 
Adult Education; National Organizations Contributing to Curriculum and Guid- 
ance; Administrative and Supervisory Relations to Curriculum; Modern Measure- 
ment of Curriculum Outcomes with Proposals for Recording and Reporting. 


The mornings will be reserved for informal discussion and ree- 
reation. 
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A stop over at Palo Alto may be included in a round trip rail 
ticket at little or no extra cost for those attending the summer meeting 
of the National Education Association at Portland, Oregon. Details 
concerning the total program and the arrangements of the Stanford 
conference may be obtained from Dean Grayson N. Kefauver of the 
School of Education, Stanford University, California. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Among the outstanding school music activities this spring in south- 
ern California is the first southern California Junior College Music 
Festival which will be given Saturday, April 18, 1936, on the campus 
of the Los Angeles Junior College. Culminating the all day festival 
activities, a massed symphony orchestra composed of from seventy to 
eighty student musicians selected from twelve participating junior 
colleges will present a concert in the evening at 8:15 o’clock in the 
main auditorium. Featured in this concert will be an outstanding 
instrumental soloist who will play a movement from a major work with 
the orchestra. 

The program will present standard works of symphonic literature 
and will include the tone poem ‘‘Finlandia,’’ by Sibelius, Beethoven’s 
‘‘Egmont Overture,’’ the ‘‘First Carmen Suite,’’ by Bizet, Haydn’s 
‘‘Oxford Symphony,’’ and the ‘‘Phedre Overture,’’ by Massenet. Con- 
ductors participating are Harold Wahlberg, Fullerton Junior College; 
Alidore Belprez, Compton Junior College; Dwight Defty, Long Beach 
Junior College; Milton Mohs, Pasadena Junior College; and Dr. 
Edmund A. Cykler, Los Angeles Junior College. 

As a special feature for the many who will not be able to attend, 
part of the concert will be broadcast over station KHJ and the Pacific 
Coast Network of the Columbia-Don Lee Broadcasting System on the 
weekly Pacific Coast School Musie series. It will be broadcast at 6:30 
to 7:00 o’clock by remote control from the Los Angeles Junior College 
Auditorium. 

The Music Festival, sponsored by the southern California Junior 
College Music Association in cooperation with the general association, 
of which it is a section, is being given primarily to stimulate and 
motivate the work of music students by providing them an opportunity 
to perform in a select symphony orchestra with complete symphonic 
instrumentation. 

The Festival Committee includes the following members: Leslie 
P. Clausen, President of Association, Dr. Edmund A. Cykler, Lyllis D. 
Lundkvist, Edith M. Hitchcock, and Elizabeth Ruppeck Peterson. 
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1936 CONVENTION OF CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 

‘Interpreting the Modern School’’ will be the theme of the 1936 
convention of the California Congress of Parents and Teachers which 
will be held in the new municipal auditorium in San Jose, April 28- 
May 1, 1936. 

A new sixteen page leaflet covering the basic principles of taxa- 
tion; three lessons on federal, state, and county taxes; and authorized 
state expenditures has been prepared by the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers for the use of groups in the study of taxation 
instituted at the last meeting of the Board of Managers. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 

The fortieth annual convention of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers to be held in Milwaukee, May 11-15, 1936, has invited 
boys and girls of high school and college age to attend the youth con- 
ference to be held at the general session Thursday, May 14, and discuss 
social and economic questions of particular interest to the groups they 
represent. The national convention is primarily a training school for 
parents and teachers, offering instruction in a wide variety of subjects 
included in the program. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY EDUCATION PROJECT 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers will launch an 
expanded program of traffic safety education this month directed 
toward educating parents and children in their homes and schools to 
assume personal responsibility for improving highway safety condi- 
tions. The program will seek to develop in children and adults a 
recognition of the causes of traffic accidents and a consciousness of 
their highway duties as pedestrians and drivers. 


CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


The theme of the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the California 
Conference of Social Work to be held in Los Angeles, April 19-23, 
1936, will be ‘‘Community Responsibility for Social Planning.’’ Topics 
of general and timely interest will be presented at the general sessions 
while the four program sections will be devoted to social case work, 
social group work, community organization, and social action. In addi- 
tion to experienced leaders in California, the speakers will include dis- 
tinguished authorities from other sections of the country. The hos- 
pitality committee will do its best to see that visitors see what they 
wish to see. 
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Schools principals, counselors, and attendance supervisors who 
attend this meeting will hear many things relating to their particular 
fields. 

For further information concerning this meeting, write to the Cali- 
fornia Conference of Social Work, 20 Second Street, San Francisco, or 
215 Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS INSTITUTE AT 
WHITTIER COLLEGE 


The second International Relations Institute at Whittier College 
will be in session June 30—July 10, 1936. The institute is of interest 
to those who are opposed to war and favor its replacement by friendly 
cooperation in the world, and who wish to give serious study and effort 
to the cause of peace. The classes and lectures will be led by a faculty 
of international significance, and the courses offered will have three 
purposes: (1) to afford reliable knowledge of the historical and eco- 
nomic causes of war and peace, (2) to provide usable methods of peace 
education and peace action, and (3) to develop a personal spiritual con- 
cern for international peace and good will. 

For information concerning the plan of living and costs, interested 
persons should write Whittier Institute, Whittier, California. 


ART STUDENTS LEAGUE SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Art Students League of San Francisco is inaugurating a state 
wide scholarship competition for students in the high schools and junior 
colleges of California. Six scholarships in the fields of fine art and 
commercial art for one year each will be awarded. Competitors must 
submit their work before midnight May 31, 1936. Successful com- 
petitors will be notified on June 12. 

For full information concerning the scholarships and the terms 
of competition address Ray Strong, Director, Art Students League, 
166 Geary Street, San Francisco. 


UP-TO-DATE SOURCE MATERIAL ON EDUCATION OF 
TEACHERS 


Selections from approximately 1700 references on the education 
of teachers in the United States which have been published since June 
1, 1932, have been compiled in a new pamphlet just issued by the Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of the Interior. 

This list of authoritative publications on the professional prepara- 
tion of America’s teachers, found in reports of national committees, 
association yearbooks and proceedings, masters and doctors theses, 
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government publications, books, and educational journals, brings up to 
date the references included in Volume I of the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers. This survey bibliography was published as 
Office of Education Bulletin 1933 No. 10, Volume I. 

This useful publication lists 275 annotated and indexed references. 
Among subjects included are administration and organization, build- 
ings and equipment, curricula and courses, directories, surveys, his- 
tories, student teaching, personnel, and conference reports. 

Education of Teachers: Selected Bibliography (June 1, 1932, to 
October 1, 1935) is available as Office of Education Pamphlet No. 66. 
Price 5 cents. Order from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


VISUAL AIDS IN THE SCHOOLS 


Visual Aids in the Schools is the title of a recent bulletin published 
by the New York State Elementary Principals Association. The pub- 
lication contains suggestions and lesson plans submitted to the com- 
mittee responsible for the publication from nearly a thousand teachers 
throughout the state of New York. Readers of this bulletin will be 
surprised at the wide field of visual aids to be obtained without charge 
or made in the classroom. The price is 50 cents each. Rollin W. 
Thompson, Roscoe Conkling School, Utica, New York, is in charge of 
distribution of the publication. 


STORY PARADE 


Story Parade, a recently launched literary magazine for boys and 
girls, has, as claimed by its sponsors, real appeal to children; stories, 
verse, and pictures by the foremost writers and artists; clear, well 
spaced type, and a page as carefully designed for the child as a good 
reader; a double parchment cover; and a price of $1 a year. 

For further information address the Managing Editor, Lockie 
Parker, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


DIRECTORY OF FILM SOURCES 


The Victor Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, has 
recently issued a directory of film sources under the title Where to Buy, 
Rent and Borrow Silent and Sound-On Film. The directory presents 
a comprehensive and classified compendium of the essential information 
concerning silent and sound-on film, and is sent upon request to school 
superintendents and principals. 
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BLUE BOOK OF NON-THEATRICAL FILMS 


The eleventh Edition, 1935-36, of The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical 
Films, published by The Educational Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake Street, 
Chicago, lists 1000 non-theatrical films, with the distribucors from whom 
they may be purchased or rented. A short description of each film is 
also given. A minimum price is charged for the Blue Book. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG 


The H. W. Wilson Company announces the publication of the 
Educational Film Catalog in May of this year. This catalog will list 
approximately one thousand films, giving information as to where the 
film may be rented or purchased, name of producer or authorized dis- 
tributor, sales price, where film may be purchased outright, otherwise 
rental price. 

For price of this publication and other information, apply to the 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950-72 University Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PASSING OF HORACE M. REBOK 


Educators throughout California mourn the passing, on | 
April 10, 1936, of Horace M. Rebok who has, for many years, 
occupied a position of educational leadership in the state. Mr. 
Rebok was one of the founders of the California Society for 
the Study of Secondary Education, established in 1925 as a 
successor to the California High School Teachers Association, 
and has served continuously as managing director of the 
Society. He has been chiefly known during recent years as 
editor of the California Journal of Secondary Education, a 
publication sponsored by the Society. This important educa- 
tional publication has not only proved of tremendous value 
in the improvement of secondary education in this state, but 
is one of the outstanding publications in the field of secondary 
education throughout the nation. 

Coming to California from the East, Mr. Rebok served as 
a high school teacher in Los Angeles from 1905 to 1907. In 
1907 he became City Superintendent of Schools in Santa Mon- 
ica and occupied this position for seventeen years. His achieve- 
ments are known not only to his friends, but to all those 
engaged in education in California. Mr. Rebok’s contribution 
to public education in California is a lasting monument to his 


memory. 
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REVIEWS 


The Social Studies Curriculum. Fourteenth Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence.. Washington: Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, 1936. Pp. 478. 

Any synthesis of the tremendous body of material which constitutes the 
Yearbook is beyond the limitations of a review, particularly as the Yearbook itself 
is an attempt to bring together the pertinent thinking of the leaders in American 
education relative to the social studies curriculum. 

The Yearbook Committee has wisely prefaced the volume with a statement of 
the principles “which are the necessary characteristics of a democratic society and 
essential to the effective operation of American society in particular.” The litera- 
ture of the American tradition forms the basis of its postulates and safeguards the 
point of view from a narrow chauvinism which sees in any change proposed to meet 
changing social and economic conditions, a violation of sacred dogma. 

The Yearbook is divided into three parts: Part I. Factors Conditioning the 
Social Studies; Part JI. The Social Studies Curriculum; Part III. Teaching, Evalu- 
ating, and Revising Social Studies Programs. In accordance with the emphasis 
indicated in the title of the Yearbook, Part II represents approximately two-thirds 
of the total publication. 

In Part I, the Yearbook has attempted to answer three questions of prime 
importance: (1) How does the nature of society affect the social studies? (2) Of 
what significance to the social studies is the role of education and the school? 
(3) Why are the social studies concerned with the nature of the learner and the 
learning process? 

In answer to the first question, the Committee points out that the content of 
the social studies program is determined by the type of society in which it is 
formulated. America is a culture changing under the impact of science, invention, 
and social thinking; a society characterized by an increasing mechanization of 
industry and agriculture. The cultural heritage of America has been expressed in 
the documents of history and the writings of statesmen, scientists, and men of 
letters. The American ideology is based upon a conception of human values and is 
dynamic in that it recognizes in growing social knowledge the possibility of a 
society continuously improving in terms of meeting the needs of all its members. 

The role of social studies in the school is unusually important in a transitional 
society in which the change of economic base has precipitated social maladjustment. 
Shall the function of the teacher be that of merely transmitting the cultural 
heritage, or shall. pupils study recent social problems. of a controversial nature? 
Shall the school function to create new views of social values and human welfare? 
A strongly affirmative direction is indicated as representing the point of view of 
the Committee with the conclusion that teachers must be vastly better informed 
on social and economic problems to meet the challenge of the social studies program. 

In answer to the third question, the different schools of psychology contribute 
to problems of curriculum and method. The concept of purpose, the understanding 
of emotional reactions, the importance of attitudes and motivation all have a bearing 
on the social studies. The influence of the society in which he lives largely deter- 
mines the child’s attitudes, habits, and social ideals. 

Part II is concerned with eight major problems: (1) the nature and the role 
of the social studies; (2) the status and trends of the social studies curriculum; 
(3) the social studies program as a whole; (4) the selection of content; (5) grade 
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placement; (6) types of internal organization; (7) the construction of units; (8) 
the utilization of community resources. 

In general, Part II defines the purposes of the social studies as (1) to give 
pupils a realistic knowledge of the society in which they live; (2) to prepare them 
for promoting a more effective cooperation in all human relationships; (8) to develop 
social conscience; and (4) to develop the intellectual processes essential for intelli- 
gent participation in the society in which they live. Studies reveal that the trend 
has been to enrich the social studies curriculum with civic and social problems 
rather than too exclusive emphasis on historical subjects. 

The social studies program as a whole is viewed and criteria set up for its 
evaluation as follows: (1) comprehension and balance; (2) vertical articulation ; 
(3) horizontal articulation; (4) reality in learning situations; (5) self-integrated 
learning; (6) adaptation to maturity of learner; (7) adaptation to community ; 
(8) adaptation to individual variations; (9) flexibility; (10) validity; (11) contri- 
bution to general objectives. 

The recommendations concerning the utilization of all aspects of community 
life are particularly pertinent. Real understanding is based on first hand experi- 
ences, opportunity to observe social processes, and participation in community 
activities so far as the maturity of the pupil permits. 

In connection with instruction and appraisal, three topics are discussed in 
Part III: the teacher and classroom technics, evaluating the outcomes of the 
program, and reconstructing the social studies program in the local community. 
This section deals briefly with a general overview of the problems and provides 
worth while proposals and practices against which local school systems may check 
their procedures. 

The Yearbook will receive careful consideration by educators engaged in 
curriculum construction. The more progressive school systems may find it some- 
what disappointing in its failure to project a new and broader frontier for the 
social studies program. 

HELEN HEFFERNAN 


ALFRED VICTOR OvEeRN. The Teacher in Modern Education. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1935. Pp. xiv + 374. 


Although the title of this book may not so indicate, the contents deal chiefly 
with the many responsibilities and functions of the teacher that lie outside of what 
is understood as teaching in the ordinary sense. As the modern school is attempt- 
ing to adapt its entire program to meet pupil and community needs more ade- 
quately, teachers are expected to assume fuller responsibility for the guidance and 
direction of child growth and development. Other additional duties devolving 
upon the teacher include participation in such supervisory and administrative func- 
tions as curriculum development and public relations activities. The teacher of 
today is expected not only to be proficient in applying recent knowledge concern- 
ing the learning process but must cooperate with administrative and supervisory 
officials in nearly every phase of the entire school program. 

An introductory chapter offers a brief overview of the entire responsibility 
of the teacher. The scope of the treatment which follows and something of the 
point of view of the author with respect to the functions which the teacher should 
perform is indicated by the following chapter titles: The Teacher as a Motivator, 
Achieving the Moral Objectives, The Teacher’s Relation to Health and Mental 
Hygiene, The Teacher's Place in Guidance, Guiding Pupils into a Purposeful 
Citizenship, The Teacher’s Relation to the School Plant and Support, What School 
Records Mean to the Teacher, The Teacher’s Use of Service Agencies, The Teacher's 
Relation to the Curriculum, The Teacher’s Participation in the Extra-Curriculum 
Life of the School, The Teacher as a Researcher, The Teacher’s Important Place 
in the Community, and Relation of the Teacher to the Social and Economic Order. 
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In treating the subject of this book it would not be sufficient to consider only 
the responsibilities of the teacher. Organized society in establishing a system of 
public education must assume certain responsibilities toward the teacher. A chap- 
ter entitled Protection of the Teacher, by the State Department of Education, con- 
siders the protection functions exercised by the state with respect to education. 
While these functions are justified on the basis of benefit to the state and to pupils 
many of them have a direct benefit to the teaching profession and to the individual 
teacher. The author discusses in this connection particularly the benefits of 
certification and tenure. Another chapter entitled The Teacher’s Reward and 
Recognition for Service, deals with principles and practice in salary schedules, 
promotion in service, and married women as teachers. A strong case is presented 
for a state salary schedule for teachers as a measure to assist in the equalization 
of educational opportunity. A full chapter is devoted to the subject of retire- 
ment salary plans. 

No one can read this book without gaining better understanding and appre- 
ciation of the many sided responsibility which the teacher must fulfil if the 
modern school is to accomplish the objectives set for it. That part of the teacher’s 
task besides instruction has probably not been accorded the emphasis it deserves 
in teacher training courses. Consequently this book should find ready acceptance 
as a text in training institutions, and as a guide and reference for teachers in 
service. Administrators and supervisors will find it helpful in assisting teachers 
to a fuller realization of their purposes. 

The title of the final chapter, The Teacher’s Professional Growth, prompts 
the comment that a thorough study of this book would be a good step in the right 


direction. 
Ivan R. WATERMAN 


LuciLteE F. FarGo. Preparation for School Library Work. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1936. Pp. vii + 190. 


The professional status of librarianship is established by the recognition 
granted the school of library science in colleges and universities, but the question 
the author attempts to answer here is the professional status of librarianship when 
it serves another profession such as medicine, law, or education. The question to 
be answered is whether school librarianship is a specialization of library service or 
of teaching. 

An analysis of the types of available school library positions at the present 
time is probably greatly colored by the financial circumstances which have caused 
schools to reduce even such essential service as the library. Library service in 
schools is determined by many conditions which likewise affect general education, 
rural and urban situations, elementary and secondary schools, large and small 
schools, and the rise of the junior college. Broad training for school service is 
probably more desirable than highly specialized training for one level of the school 
system. 

The functions of the school librarian are bibliography, organization and 
management, and service. In planning instruction for school library service prob- 
ably two types of preparation must be provided. First, librarianship preparation 
with specializiation for educational service; such librarians would probably be 
employed in large libraries, and second, teachers with library preparation sufficient 
to enable them to perform the necessary functions in a small library. School 
administrators should attempt to provide one type of service or the other dependent 
upon the library needs of the specific school. 

Great variation among the states in standards and certification are noted. 
The provision of definitely established standards for personal and professional 
qualifications and certification by some authorized agency is indicated as an urgently 
needed next step in the field of school librarianship. 
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In the past, the professional backgrounds of librarians have been usually 
superior. Careful selection has been made of trainees and these have usually 
been required to have a broadly cultural undergraduate preparation. The influx 
of newer training agencies for the preparation of school librarians has tended to 
depress the former high standards of the profession. 

The consolidation of schools and centralization of library service has likewise 
changed the need of preparation. Professional education in library service with 
special emphasis on rural school library extension service for those in charge of 
these services and training of teachers for the effective use of book collections 
seem to be indicated. 

Changing patterns in library education are traced, types of specialization 
are discussed, and the last chapter sets forth in detail the specialized curriculum 
recommended for professional school librarians. The curriculum should serve not 
only those institutions engaged in the preparation of school librarians, but, to 
institutions engaged in the education of teachers, the analysis of the library services 
which a teacher or teacher-librarian should render indicates the importance of 
proper provision for adequate preparation in the curriculum for teachers. 


HELEN HEFFERNAN 
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